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Registration  Form 


. . . for  those  employed  in  the  field  of 
horticulture . 

Cooperating:  Center  for  Urban 

Horticulture,  University  of  Washington; 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Washington 
State  University;  Edmonds  Community 
College;  South  Seattle  Community  College. 


All  About  Fertilizers 

Date:  Thursday,  April  18;  9:00  AM  - 12:00 
noon . 

Location:  CUH 

Panel:  Dr.  James  Clark,  Center  for  Urban 

Horticulture;  Dr.  Charles  Pfeiffer,  Soil  & 
Plant  Laboratory  Inc.;  Dr.  John  Wott, 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture. 

Learn  how  to  calculate  fertilizer  costs, 
when  to  fertilize  for  best  results,  the 
difference  between  "organic"  and  synthetic 
fertilizers,  what  a soil  test  can  tell 
you,  and  much  more.  Common  nutrient 
problems,  as  observed  in  the  Northwest, 
will  also  be  discussed. 


Landscape  Plant  Diseases 

Date:  Wednesday,  May  15;  9:00  AM  - 12:00 

noon . 

Location:  CUH 

Instructor:  Dr.  Ralph  Byther,  plant 

pathologist,  Western  Washington  Research 
and  Extension  Center,  Washington  State 
University . 

Back  again  due  to  popular  demand, 

Dr.  Byther  will  discuss  diseases  that 
plague  our  landscape  trees  and  shrubs  — 
what  causes  them  and  how  to  control  them. 


Insect  Pests  in  the  Landscape 


Date : 
noon . 


Wednesday,  June  5;  9:00  AM  - 12:00 


Location:  CUH 

Instructor:  Dr.  Arthur  Antonelli,  entomo- 

logist, Western  Washington  Research  and 
Extension  Center,  Washington  State 
University . 

Tnsect  pests  pose  continual  problems  for 

ape  ranagers.  Learn  how  to  identify 
jntro  insect  pests  often  found  in 
nds  apes . 


STR  I ION  INFORMATION: 


.50  per  seminar  or  $30.00  for  complete 
ies  if  registering  for  all  three  semi- 
-S  . 

ve  this  information  for  details  on  date, 
me  and  location.  Receipts  will  not  be 
tu-ned  by  mail;  they  will  be  available 
f ie  door. 


LANDSCAPE  MAINTENANCE  SEMINARS 

Complete  Series  - Fertilizer, 

Disease  & Insect  Seminars  . . . $30.00 
Individual  Seminars 

All  About  Fertilizers  $12.50 

Landscape  Plant  Diseases  . . . $12.50 

Insect  Pests  in  the  Landscape  . $12.50 

TOTAL  $ 

Firms  using  purchase  order  numbers  please 
call  545-8033  for  registration  arrange- 
ments . 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  University  of 
Washington.  Bank  cards  not  accepted. 

NAME DAYTIME  PH0NE_ 

ADDRESS 


City  State  Zip 

Mail  Payment  & Registration  to: 

Urban  Horticulture  Program 
University  of  Washington  GF-15 
Seattle,  WA  98195 

For  more  information,  please  call  545-8033. 


OTHER  EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITIES 

EDMONDS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  will  offer  the 
following  courses  spring  quarter:  Plant 
Diseases,  Foliage  Plants,  Turf,  Landscape 
Maintenance  Design,  Herbs,  Rhododendrons  & 
Azaleas,  Tree  Climbing/Surgery,  Pesticide 
Application,  Native  Plants,  Annuals  & 
Perennials,  Spring  & Summer  Bulbs,  Weeds, 
Rock  Garden  Construction.  Call  771-1545 
for  information. 

SOUTH  SEATTLE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  will  offer 
the  following  courses  spring  quarter: 
Garden  Center  Management,  Plant  I.D., 
Landscape  Maintenance,  Turfgrass  Culture, 
Marketing  and  Sales  in  Landscape  Business, 
Landscape  Design  IV,  Landscape 
Construction  Projects  III,  Tree  Pruning 
and  Repair.  Call  764-5336  for  details. 

PROTECTIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  GEIGER 
NEWS,  October  1984.  Pesticide  applica- 
tions can  pose  hazards  to  the  applicator 
if  the  proper  precautions  are  ignored. 

The  respiratory  system  is  the  quickest  and 
most  direct  route  since  the  lungs  have  a 
large  surface  area.  Approximately  the 
same  area  as  a tennis  court.  The  skin 
represents  roughly  1/50  of  this  area  but 
is  still  important  as  far  as  protection. 
The  absorption  rate  through  the  skin 
varies  greatly  on  different  parts  of  the 
body . 


Scrotum 

100% 

Abdomen 

18.4% 

Ear  Canal 

46.5% 

Ball  of  Feet 

13.5% 

Forehead 

36.3% 

Palm  of  Hand 

11.8% 

Scalp 

32.1% 

Forearm 

8.6% 

(continued) 
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Protective  Equipment  (continued) 

Are  you  protecting  the  high  absorption 
rate  areas  on  your  body?  A protective 
suit,  gloves  and  respirator  are  generally 
used,  but  after  reviewing  the  above  chart 
you  should  make  sure  that  the  ears  and 
forehead  are  protected.  Inexpensive  hoods 
are  available  that  offer  this  protection. 
If  a hat  is  used  make  sure  it  does  not 
contain  leather.  Not  even  a headband 
since  leather  is  a very  absorbent 
material.  A respirator's  chemical 
cartridge  contains  activated  carbon  which 
absorbs  the  chemical.  When  the  absorption 
capacity  of  the  activated  carbon  is 
exhausted,  the  contaminant  will  pass  thru 
the  cartridge  and  be  inhaled.  This  is 
detectable  by  taste  or  smell  and  the 
cartridge  should  be  changed.  Some  chemi- 
cals have  a low  odor  level  so  an  exhausted 
cartridge  is  undetectable.  A cartridge 
should  be  changed  every  6 months  or 
earlier  if  the  respirator  is  used  fre- 
quently . 

PRUNING  PLANTS  WHEN 
TRANSPLANTING 


— by  Tim  Sullivan  and  David  Hensley  in 
Kansas  Nursery  Notes,  No.  8,  September 
1984.  Numerous  articles  have  been 

written  concerning  whether  or  not  to  prune 
when  transplanting  and  if  so,  how  much. 
When  transplanting  balled  and  burlapped  or 
bare-root  trees,  one  must  consider  the 
effects  of  extensive  root  loss.  Research 
has  shown  that  less  than  10%  of  a tree's 
root  system  is  captured  in  an  average  root 
ball,  and  as  little  as  2%  is  captured  on 
trees  3-6"  in  caliper  (1).  As  a result, 
transplanted  trees  will  experience  con- 
siderable water  stress. 

Several  methods  of  reducing  water 
stress  are  used  alone  or  in  concert. 

These  include  use  of  antitranspirants , 
installation  of  a temporary  mist  system, 
removal  of  leaves  or  portions  of  leaves, 
and  pruning  to  remove  various  amounts  of 
the  top  growth. 

Antitranspirants  tend  to  provide  only 
short-term  protection  (5),  and  their  use 
may  even  be  detrimental  (4).  Mist  systems 
for  individual  trees  are  generally  cost 
prohibitive  except  for  all  but  extremely 
valuable  specimens.  Removing  leaves  or 
portions  of  leaves  can  be  effective  (4), 
but  is  labor  intensive  and  practical  only 
on  trees  planted  while  in  leaf.  The  most 
common  and  widely  accepted  method  of  com- 
pensating for  root  loss  is  pruning  off  top 
growth . 

The  theory  behind  pruning  tops  is  that 
when  a substantial  portion  of  the  root 
area  is  lost,  the  plants  ability  to  take 
up  water  is  also  significantly  reduced. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  resultant  water 
stress,  a portion  of  the  top  growth  is 
to  reduce  water  lost  through 
jiratio  i. 

commendations  concerning  the  amount 
a growth  to  be  removed  range  from  1/4 
witv  1/3  being  most  common  (4,  7,  9), 
authors  suggest  that  the  amount  to  be 
/ed  .hould  depend  on  the  root  loss 
ainei.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 

jrmi-  e exactly  how  much  of  the  root 
era  aas  been  removed. 

The  amount  of  growth  to  be  removed  will 
>end  on  many"  factors . These  include  the 
alt',  of  the  tree,  species,  number  of 
■lot-'  lost,  time  of  year,  availability  of 
.r-r,  soil  type,  level  of  maintenance, 
xposure,  and  the  desired  appearance  of 
ie  tree.  The  most  practical  method  of 
pruning  to  folio*-’  is  light  *-o  moderate 
hinning  along  it  any  ne* de<  corrective 


pruning.  Removal  of  central  leaders  may 
destroy  the  natural  form  of  many  trees. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  some 
"research"  indicating  that  pruning  when 
transplanting  may,  in  fact,  be  detrimental 
(10,  11,  12).  This  research  claims  that 
all  of  the  leaf  area  is  needed  to  manufac- 
ture food  necessary  for  rapid  regenera- 
tion. The  same  research  was  designed  to 
show  that  the  flush  of  top  growth  induced 
by  the  removal  of  apical  shoots  caused 
rapid  depletion  of  store  carbohydrates 
allegedly  needed  for  root  regeneration. 

There  are  several  serious  flaws  with 
this  research,  however.  First,  the  trees 
studied  included  Pyrus  calleryana 
'Bradford',  Fraxlnus  pennsyvanlca , Malus 
sp.  'Hopa'  and  others,  all  of  which  are 
typically  very  easy  to  transplant  (3). 

This  may  somewhat  expain  the  high  survival 
rate  for  unpruned  and  pruned  trees. 
Secondly,  trees  were  planted  under 
favorable  conditions  again  likely  contri- 
buting to  the  results.  And  finally,  4 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  1000  square  feet 
applied  during  the  study  may  have  masked 
the  amount  of  top  growth  that  was  repor- 
tedly due  to  the  pruning. 

Other  work  has  shown  a reduction  in 
water  stress  when  tops  of  plants  were 
pruned  (8).  This  would  be  beneficial  in 
aiding  transplant  survival. 

Because  the  research  indicating  pruning 
at  transplanting  of  trees  is  less  than 
definitive,  general  recommendations  are  to 
continue  to  prune.  This  practice  has  been 
supported  by  other  studies  and  a con- 
siderable amount  of  practical  experience. 
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